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ON IMMEDIACY AND THE CONTEMPORARY DOGMA 
OF SENSE-CERTAINTY 


HILE doctrinal sceptics reject speculative philosophy on the 

ground that knowledge of ultimates lies well beyond our 
grasp, contemporary followers of Hume reject it for the opposite 
reason that conclusive objects of knowledge lie directly before us. 
Empiricism today commonly denies that the object of thought is 
distant, elusive, and only attainable through an elaborate process 
of interpretation, and affirms that it is so immediately given in 
sense awareness that all metaphysical attempts to grasp it are at 
once superfluous and misleading; superfluous because of the patent 
futility of pursuing what is immediately present to us, and mis- 
leading because such pursuit can only lead us away from those 
data of sense in which alone all warranted beliefs find their mean- 
ing and their truth. Thus the contemporary widespread rejection 
of speculation is based squarely upon trust in the certainties of im- 
mediate sense experience. 

Professions of this cardinal tenet of the empiricist’s creed are 
today widely promulgated and readily accepted. Ayer looks to 
“immediate data of sensation’’ for the source of our conception of 
material things as well as the final locus of empirical verification.’ 
Pap defends Russell’s doctrine of ‘‘ ‘hard data’ constituting the 
foundation of all empirical knowledge,’’? and insists that while a 
“‘sense-data report’’ may be incorrectly stated and wrongly in- 
terpreted, still like ‘‘all introspective reports’’ it should be re- 
garded as ‘‘indubitable in the sense that it could be revised only on 
account of involving a misnomer, but not on account of expressing 
a false judgment.’’? Lewis holds that ‘‘immediate apprehensions 
of sense possess certainty,’’* and for him also the distinction be- 
tween the given and its interpretation is crucial : ‘‘ When this direct 
awareness of the given is separated from any interpretation put 
upon it, it becomes evident that such apprehension neither has nor 
ealls for any verification.’’ ° 


1 Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd ed. (London: V. Gollanez, 1949), p. 53. 
2 Klements of Analytic Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, 1949), p. 159. 
8 Ibid., pp. 165-166. 


4An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle: Open Court, 1946), 
p. 28, 


5 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Now while there may well be a sense in which the immediate 
is indubitable, it is important to specify this sense and to discover 
precisely what such a conclusion should convey. Several issues 
that require clarification are the following: Just what does the 
term ‘‘immediate’’ mean? If it is today being used in several 
senses, which sense of the word is properly associated with cer. 
tainty? Is sense-certainty available for scientific purposes in a 
way in which the immediate certainties of the intuitionist and the 
mystic are not? How are pure and interpreted data to be 
distinguished ? , 

Since these questions relate to matters of fact, they cannot 
adequately be dealt with a priori or through semantic analysis 
alone. Empiricists have generally recognized that such problems 
should be referred to psychology for solution; but it is perhaps in- 
sufficiently recognized in philosophical circles that the psychology 
of Locke and his followers, to which contemporary empiricism has 
fallen heir, is no more adequate to support a contemporary theory 
of knowledge than the long regnant physics of Newton is suitable as 
a foundation for contemporary cosmology. Gordon Allport in- 
tended no hyperbole but only sober statement of fact when he com- 
mented that ‘‘in recent years a revolution has occurred in the psy- 
chology of perception.’’ ® 

It is the thesis of the present paper that the immediatism 
vouched for by the elementistic and associationistic psychology of 
Great Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries fares so 
badly at the hands of contemporary experimental psychology that 
it requires to be carefully re-examined. It is not here suggested 
that the psychology of the present time offers a set of solutions that 
are less provisional and tentative than the conclusions of the other 
sciences. But it is strongly urged that the psychology of the labo- 
ratory has from its very inception possessed such weighty reasons 
for distrusting immediacy that the preponderance of evidence is 
now on the side of those who remain sceptical of sense-certainty. 

The term ‘‘immediacy’’ posesses at least four different meanings 
which are seldom clearly distinguished in contemporary discus- 
sions. These will now be considered in turn. 

(1) Sometimes spatio-temporal immediacy has been meant, i.e., 
the immediate contiguity of knower and known within space-time. 
Immediacy thus defined has been a commonplace among physiologi- 
eal psychologists since Johannes Miiller in 1837 carefully formu- 
lated and elaborated upon an insight of Sir Charles Bell to the 


6 Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (New York: Holt, 1937), 
p. 543. 
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effect that the immediate objects of sense-perception can only be 
states of the nerves which are felt as sensations by the sensorium.’ 
During the present century Russell availed himself of this sort of 
immediacy in order to locate the indubitable in the ‘‘mental event’’ 
which, he asserted, ‘‘can be known with the highest grade of cer- 
tainty, because in physical space-time the event and the knowing 
of it are contiguous.’’ ® 

Empiricists today are reluctant to rest their case upon spatio- 
temporal immediacy. And with good reason. For it offers secure 
knowledge of nothing but a solipsistic world admittedly confined 
to the individual skull, and leaves our belief in the external world 
dependent upon a dubious causal inference from the known to the 
unknown, thus resting the case for the objective world of science 
upon as hazardous a speculative leap as ever any metaphysician 
has been known to make. But even if we could be content with a 
certainty so narrowly circumscribed, it would prove surprisingly 
illusive. For the immediate certainty of this mode of awareness 
must be vouched for by the highly involved mediate knowledge of 
those sciences which provided Bell and Miiller with their doctrine. 
And an awareness only mediately known to be immediate is cer- 
tainly not certain. 

(2) The British empiricists and their followers have usually 
appealed to what is sometimes known as psychological immediacy. 
This is attributable to data which, regardless of location in space- 
time, derive wholly from sense (including, presumably, Locke’s 
‘inner sense’’) and are in no way dependent upon association, 
redintegration, conditioning, or any other psychological processes 
which would infect them with such interpretive additions as would 
render them elaborate and artificial. Thus the first sensations and 
feelings received by a neonate are psychologically immediate; in- 
formed perceptions and cultivated emotions are not. The original 
simple ideas of Locke and the bare unassociated impressions of 
Hume are instructive historic examples. While it is often not pos- 
sible to be sure what sort of immediacy contemporary empiricists 
have in mind, the frequent choice of such examples of immediate 
data as the color yellow and patches of red, instead of various 
‘‘tertiary qualities,’’ suggests that psychological immediacy still 
figures prominently in present thought and discussion. 

Now while there may be data that are psychologically imme- 
diate, such data would not appear to be available for purposes of 


7Cf. E. G. Boring, A History of Experimental Psychology, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950), p. 82. 
8 Philosophy (New York, 1927), p. 215. 
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scientific inquiry. For in the first place this approach has not in 
actual scientific practice led to the resolution of the very problems 
to which it most closely relates. And in the second, there is no 
criterion by which an instance of a psychologically immediate 
datum could ever be identified. Both points are illustrated by the 
work of Titchener who, around the turn of the century, undertook 
at Cornell University to develop an introspective procedure for 
studying psychologically immediate contents per se in a wholly 
objective manner. Recognizing that data and their meanings nor- 
mally appear blended together in a seemingly indissoluble unity, 
he carefully trained his introspectionists to exclude from the span 
of attention all meaningful references to objects (failure to do so 
constituting what he called the ‘‘stimulus error’’) and to observe 
the given in its pristine purity. Whether or not his ‘‘trained 
introspectionists’’ attained their goal can, of course, never be set- 
tled, since psychical processes are unobtrusive, and there is no reli- 
able sign by which to distinguish a pure from a factitious sense 
datum. But a presumption in favor of a negative verdict is 
created by the fact that this procedure did not lead to a consensus 
of expert opinion. And in today’s climate of opinion it is perhaps 
unnecessary to argue at length that the realm disclosed to even 
‘‘trained’’ introspection is now as enigmatic and open to futile 
controversy as it was in the nineteenth century. Absence of una- 
nimity concerning the psychologically immediate suggests the futil- 
ity of efforts to reinstate through training the original innocence 
of the newborn, and emphasizes that an immediacy which we must 
study to know is one that we know not how to study. 

(3) The above-mentioned immediacies are not more reliable 
than their theoretical foundations. Spatio-temporal immediacy 
ean be recognized only through the mediate knowledge of physi- 
ology; psychological immediacy receives its warranty from an 
elaborate theory about the manner in which knowledge is gained. 
To avoid resting the case for sense-certainty upon the admittedly 
provisional conclusions of the rapidly expanding life sciences, some 
present-day empiricists (often known as ‘‘experientialists’’) ap- 
peal to what may be called phenomenological immediacy, i.e., the 
immediacy of pure pre-reflective experience as had, with whatever 
meaning, tertiary qualities, Gestalten, etc., it is in fact observed to 
possess, and regardless of its supposed physical and physiological 
conditions. Max Scheler accords precedence to phenomenological 
over psychological immediacy by emphasizing that traditional em- 
piricism ‘‘instead of simply asking ‘What is given?’ raises the 
question ‘What can be given?’ meanwhile presupposing that all 
data for which there are no sense functions—neither sense organs 
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nor physical stimuli—simply ‘can’ not be given.’’® This ap- 
proach, he says, surreptitiously introduces ‘‘objective and even 
causal points of view and theories . . . into what purports to be a 
matter of direct observation.’’?° Thus an undiscriminating in- 
trospection is supplemented by the mediate knowledge of sense- 
physiology. 

Disputes as to whether a given attribute is or is not immediately 
perceived often rest upon nothing more than a failure to agree as to 
which sort of immediacy is in question. Berkeley, who held that 
‘‘distance, of itself and immediately, cannot be seen,’’!! was, in 
his own terms, correct, though not more so than contemporary 
psychologists who are accustomed verbally to contradict this. 
Thinking in terms of psychological immediacy, Berkeley recognized 
that the eye as an optical instrument is wholly incapable of register- 
ing distance, and concluded that since the awareness of distance 
cannot be provided by the organ of vision, it must be mediated by 
‘“‘an act of judgment grounded on experience.’’!2 Contemporary 
American psychologists, however, who have been introduced to the 
phenomenological approach by the Gestalt school, and who are 
perhaps more ‘‘radical’’ in their empiricism than Berkeley, think- 
ing in terms of phenomenological immediacy, commonly hold with 
Boring, Langfeld, and Weld that, regardless of the conditions 
underlying the perception of distance, size, and the like, as a mat- 
ter of experiential fact these ‘‘perceptions are immediate; gen- 
erally they are compelling in the sense that we cannot see them in 
any other way, and it does not in the least change the perception to 
know its conditions.’’ 1% 

Since phenomenological immediacy is accessible to all and does 
not derive from any special epistemological or psychological theory 
—though it has been enlisted in the support of various theories— 
attempts to disregard it can only rest upon misunderstanding. By 
way of providing an extensive definition, it may be pointed out 
that the vocabulary of esthetics and art criticism is replete with 
terms referring to qualities and states of affairs which are given to 
artistically sensitive observers with phenomenological immediacy 
although they are no more accessible to the sense organs per se than 
they are discoverable within the world of physics. Within the 


9 Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die Materiale Wertethik, 3rd ed. 
(Halle, 1927), p. 50. 

10 Ibid. 

114 New Theory of Vision, sec. 2. 

12 Ibid., sec. 3. 

13 Psychology: A Factual Textbook, 1st ed. (New York: Wiley, 1935), 
p. 235. 
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immediate experience of the esthete mountains ‘‘rise,’’ colonnades 
are ‘‘rhythmic,’’ some colors are ‘‘warm’’ while others are ‘‘cold,” 
and some pairs of color patches show ‘‘balance’’ while others do 
not. Things exhibit countless non-sensible and non-physical quali- 
ties which are as directly present to the sensitive observer as colors 
and tones. Grace, verve, delicacy, suavity, loveliness, goodness, 
ugliness, and sublimity are a few examples drawn at random from 
a virtually inexhaustible list. 

Now there is an obvious sense in which the phenomenologically 
immediate is indubitable. Every phenomenon is just what it ap. 
pears to be, and not another thing. But at the same time these 
indubitables are not to be equated with the brute facts and objec. 
tive states of affairs to which scientists appeal for evidence, for 
among them reside, not only the ‘‘unreal’’ tertiary qualities, but 
illusions, hallucinations, and all manner of misleading appearances, 
Within the realm of the phenomenologically immediate, intuitively 
certain scales of value, unconditional commands of duty, and in- 
effable awarenesses of oneness with the Godhead proceed on all fours 
with such physical qualities as weight and temperature. If sheer 
phenomenological immediacy is to be the criterion of certainty, 
then all of these are equally certain. Here are indubitables 
strangely devoid of scientific status, and wholly incapable of set- 
tling public opinion because of unavoidable intersubjective dif- 
ferences. 

Empiricism, as was briefly noted above, is quick to resolve the 
paradox by distinguishing immediate data from the inferences 
drawn from them, and attributing certainty to the former and 
fallibility to the latter. There can be no doubt that for many 
purposes this distinction is useful, and even indispensable, for we 
do frequently misinterpret appearances. But should this be re- 
garded as a distinction in kind or merely in degree? Is any sharp 
line to be drawn between bare sensations and what they mean, or 
are sensory contents and their meanings inextricably blended at 
every level open to adult introspection? This question relates 
more closely than is at once apparent to still a fourth account of 
immediacy. 

(4) Pre-inferential immediacy is frequently adduced by em- 
piricists intent on avoiding the aberrations of ratiocination, as well 
as by rationalists in search of a starting point. Scientific protocol- 
statements are in this sense immediate relative to the inductive 
conclusions which they yield; and the axioms of a mathematical or 
logical system are likewise immediate relative to the theorems which 
follow from them. Being prior to argument, they are not subject 
to the fallacies of argument. 
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Now while on a verbal level it is not difficult to distinguish the 
immediate from the mediate in these terms, in practice this distinc- 
tion is astonishingly difficult to observe, as has repeatedly been 
recognized by outstanding exponents of the empirical tradition. 
Berkeley, who, as we have already seen, acknowledged that much 
that purports to be immediate is in truth a product of ‘‘an act of 
judgment grounded on experience,’’ was not slow to lament the fact 
that ‘‘we find it so difficult to discriminate between the immediate 
and the mediate objects of sight, and are so prone to attribute to 
the former what belongs only to the latter. They are, as it were, 
most closely twisted, blended, and incorporated together.’’3* In 
similar vein John Stuart Mill expatiated upon ‘‘the rarity of the 
power to discriminate’’ between our ‘‘perceptions and the infer- 
ences drawn from them’”’ which derives from the fact that sense data 
so immediately point beyond to their referents that in themselves 
they tend to pass unnoticed.’> Russell recently sponsored the term 
“‘animal inference’’ to refer to the unconscious transition from per- 
cept to interpretive idea that takes place whenever a sensory 
stimulus gives rise, as a result of habit or ‘‘conditioned reflex,’’ to 
belief in the presence of a physical object.*® 

It was such findings as these that led Helmholtz in 1855 to de- 
velop the doctrine of unconscious inference (unbewusster Schluss), 
which attributes to a learned extra-conscious thought process such 
experiential data as are clearly not represented. in the stimulus and 
not capable of being supplied by the sense organs.” In our terms 
this amounted, of course, to maintaining that the phenomenologi- 
cally immediate is normally dependent upon unconscious inferen- 
tial mediation; in other words, that presentations of sense are 
“‘given’’ by an implicit cognitive process which covertly elaborates 
materials supplied by sense. It is quite understandable that this 
doctrine was never generally accepted. Nativists rejected the ap- 
peal to learning, and held that the interpretive capacity of the 
mind is a native endowment residing in the physical properties of 
the nervous system. Empiricists were naturally reluctant to admit 
an inferential process which, lying at the ground of experience, 
threatened to render all experience artificial, and being extra- 
conscious offered no access to critical appraisal. 

It is unnecessary here to pursue further this nineteenth-century 


14 Op. cit., sec. 51. 

15 System of Logic, Bk. V, Chap. IV, Sec. 5. Quoted by Brand Blanshard 
in The Nature of Thought (New York: Macmillan, 1940), p. 83. 

16 Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1948), pp. 182-188. 

17 Cf. Boring, op. cit., pp. 308-311. 
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account of the unbewusster Schluss since the facts from which the 
doctrine derives are now available in abundance, and. contemporary 
exponents of the doctrine are not wanting. The basic facts, which 
are supported by numerous laboratory experiments and presented 
in some detail in standard textbooks on the psychology of percep. 
tion, are, I believe, of sufficient importance to epistemologists to 
warrant the following brief summary. 

(a) There is a striking divergence between ‘‘sensation’’ and 
‘*perception,’’ or, in modern terminology, between peripheral 
stimulation of the sense organs and the accompanying phenomeno. 
logically immediate objects (which will, in the following, be re. 
ferred to as ‘‘phenomenal objects’’). Size constancy experiments 
show that a phenomenal object may remain the same while the 
proximal stimuli and accompanying sensations change. Observa- 
tion of ambiguous figures shows that a phenomenal object may alter 
radically while the stimulus pattern remains constant. (b) A 
phenomenal object tends to regress towards the physical or ‘‘real’’ 
object; that is, it normally, in measurable respects, so closely ap- 
proximates the corresponding physical thing that psychologists at 
times say somewhat elliptically that we react directly to ‘‘real”’ 
things rather than to sensations. For example, a piece of coal 
looks black even when placed in brilliant sunlight which causes it 
to reflect more light into the eye than an adjacent piece of white 
chalk of comparable size situated in the shade. Numerous other 
instances may be drawn from size constancy experiments. (c) The 
passage from the stimulus pattern on the sense organ to the phe- 
nomenal object is accomplished by means of numerous ‘‘signs’’ or 
‘*eues,’’ such as, for example, aerial perspective and binocular 
disparity. This is experimentally demonstrable, for in the labo- 
ratory it is possible, by eliminating the usual cues, to reduce a 
phenomenal object to something approximating a bare sensation, 
and by artificially providing cues to objectify a sense datum. The 
former occurs when a reduction screen is used to change the colored 
surface of an object into an ‘‘expanse’’ or ‘‘free’’ color; the latter, 
when a slight time difference in dichotically presented tones pro- 
duces lateral localization of a sound. (d) Cues are typically extra- 
conscious. Most cues are not noticed, and some cues are intrinsi- 
cally incapable of being consciously observed. Binocular dispar- 
ity, which is ‘‘seen’’ as tri-dimensionality, is normally as un- 
noticed as the ocular blind spot, while a binaural time difference 
of a few hundredths of a millisecond is sufficient to provide for 
spatial localization of sound although it is manifestly too brief to be 
observed. (e) A standard cue is, as Helmholtz maintained, nor- 
mally irresistible, and even cues known to be misleading continue 
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to be employed. This is illustrated by the fact that stereoscopic 
pictures look three-dimensional even to those who well understand 
the source of the illusion. (f) Cue interpretation, like inference, 
involves a passage from ground to consequent. A shadow, a blur- 
ring of vision, or a disparity in retinal images provides a ground 
for a conclusion concerning the location and shape of the object. 
This observation is independent of the largely terminological ques- 
tion as to whether this process should or should not be called an 
inference, for the upshot is the same whether it is described in 
terms drawn from logic or from psychology. 

In America today one leading exponent of a ‘‘modern equiva- 
lent’’ +* of the doctrine of unconscious inference is the experimental 
psychologist, Egon Brunswik, whose researches on size constancy, 
both in Europe and in America, afford a firm scientific basis for a 
description of the cue system in its normal mode of operation, and 
for certain interpretations of direct concern to epistemologists. 
On Brunswik’s view, the experimental facts show that immediacy 
can never provide an indubitable sensory basis for the settlement 
of opinions concerning the objective world with which science is 
concerned. Stated in terms of the present analysis of immediacy, 
his reasoning may be summarized as follows: Psychological im- 
mediacy is a veritable chimera, for in all who have passed beyond 
early infancy it can result only from an artificial set: ‘‘Mach’s 
famous unique juvenile experience of the world as being ‘genu- 
inely’ nothing but a mosaic of color, taste, and smell, is a type of 
experience which never will happen except in a very extraordinary 
kind of analytical attitude.’’ ?® 

While phenomenological immediacy may provide indubitability 
by abandoning external reference, still it cannot in the end rescue 
us from the epistemological dualism necessitated by the discrepancy 
between phenomenal and physical objects. Size constancy experi- 
ments show that the immediately given world always differs in some 
degree from the reflectively constructed world of physical science, 
for the ‘‘intentionally attained object of apparent body-size is not 
the measured body size, but an ‘in-between object,’ [a compromise] 
between it and the retinal size.’’2° Hence, ‘‘the intuitive and dis- 
cursive approaches to the world do not have the same objects’’ ** 


18 E. G. Boring, Sensation and Perception in the History of Experimental 
Psychology (New York: Appleton-Century, 1942), p. 303. This is quoted with 
apparent approval by Egon Brunswik in ‘‘Remarks on Functionalism in Per- 
ception,’’ Journal of Personality, XVIII (Sept., 1949), p. 58. 

19 ‘¢ Pgychology as a Science of Objective Relations,’’ Philosophy of Sci- 
ence, IV (April, 1937), p. 255. 

20 Ibid., p. 253. 

21 Ibid., pp. 253-254. 
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and will always differ by an appreciable amount. The reason for 
this is clear: phenomenologically immediate objects derive not only 
from their distal physical stimuli, but also and in large part from 
the extra-conscious interpretive activities of an unobtrusive but 
strikingly efficacious perceptual apparatus. In brief, the phe- 
nomenologically immediate is inferentially mediate. 

What purports to be pre-inferentially immediate in that it pre- 
cedes conscious inference escapes the hazards accompanying the 
‘‘discursified’’ response of explicit thought only to rely upon the 
“‘inferences’’ of an ungovernable perceptual system which may 
well be described as ‘‘relatively inertial, stereotyped, superficial, 
confused, unanalytical, and sometimes narrow in its admission of 
and ways of evaluating cues,’’?? and which, like the Freudian 
‘*Id,’’ represents the ‘‘primitive and in some sense ‘blind’ or 
‘stupid’ layer of our cognitive system.’’ 7° Finally if, as Helmholtz 
believed, the use of cues is not innate but acquired through learn- 
ing (and there is much evidence for this view, although an ez- 
perimentum crucis is lacking), then, curiously enough, through the 
acquisition of new cues ‘‘any abstract construct may become... 
‘anschaulich’ .. .”’ and if suitable training were obtainable, even 
‘constructs like atoms would become as indubitable, or as dubi- 
table, as the most ‘sensual’ perception could be.’’ 4 

From the above it may be concluded that scientific fallibilism, 
having steadily undermined the certainties of modern man, will 
not stop short before that last outpost of certainty, the immediate 
datum of sense. Scepticism of the senses is warranted, not only 
because sensation suggests hazardous conscious inferences, but also 
because no sense datum can be known to escape the influence of an 
interpretive process exercised by a naive perceptual apparatus at 
a pre-conscious level. Since attempts to sink below interpretation 
to the psychologically immediate prove abortive, it remains only, 
through further interpretation, to pass beyond the crude data of 
sense to the comparatively refined formulation of science and 
philosophy. 

The alternative to immediatism, sometimes referred to as ‘‘in- 
terpretationism,’’ > urges that since all knowledge is unavoidably 
and from the outset interpretive, its goal and final confirmation 
must lie, not in the apprehensions of sense which initiate it, but 
rather in the elaborations of science and philosophy which refine 

22 Ibid., p. 257. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid., p. 258. 


25 Cf. Thelma Z. Lavine, ‘‘Knowledge as Interpretation; an Historical 
Survey,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, X (June, 1950), pp. 
526-540. 
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and systematize it. From this point of view, speculative philosophy 
appears as simply the terminal stage in a formative process that 
begins with the crudest perceptions, continues in the discursive 
conceptualization of the various sciences, and culminates in the 


_ tentative generalizations and hypothetical world-syntheses of meta- 


physics. This approach suggests the desirability of abandoning 
the dogmatic finality of both positivism and absolutism in order 
cooperatively to cultivate and appraise those scientific and philo- 
sophic interpretive schemes through which the world receives its 
intelligibility. 


CHARLES F’. WALLRAFF 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 





A NOTE ON HEREDITY, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
PERSONALITY 


LEMENTARY discussions of the development of personality 
usually involve the familiar debate over the relative impor- 
tance of heredity and environment. Such discussions sometimes 
proceed on the obviously fallacious assumption that the personality 
is merely the sum total of these two constituents—inherited ten- 
dencies and environmental influences. The truth is, of course, that 
the self develops through a complex chain of interactions with the 
environment, so that the result is not a mixture of heredity and 
environmental factors but a compound, the character of which is 
determined both by the constituent interacting elements and by 
the (usually very complicated) ‘‘laws of composition’’ by which 
these elements are united. Thus the analysis of personality de- 
velopment must include not only (1) heredity, and (2) environ- 
ment, but also a third factor, namely, (3) the laws of composition 
or principles of organization of the self in its various stages. These 
“laws of composition’’ describe the new structural and functional 
patterns which emerge from the interacting elements. 

A simple analogue from the field of chemistry will illustrate 
what has been said so far. When sodium enters an environment 
of chlorine, the result is not a mixture of the two elements, but a 
compound, table salt. The character of the product of this inter- 
action (or ‘‘reaction,’’ as the chemists say) is determined not only 
by the character of the original sodium and by the chlorine environ- 
ment which it entered, but also by the laws of chemical combina- 
tion by which the two elements are related in the compound. It 
is by virtue of these laws that the properties of table salt are so 
completely different from those of the constituent elements. 

Patterns of interrelatedness imply the concept of functional 
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dependence. To say that an entity is a function of specified vari- 
able factors means that these factors enter into the making of that 
entity according to certain patterns. The nature of the function 
involved is defined by these patterns. The functional concept may 
be applied to entities of any degree of complexity. For example, 
the factors on which an entity depends according to a given func- 
tional pattern may themselves be complex functional entities, and 
these may in turn be describable in terms of a hierarchy of subordi- 
nate functional patterns. 

The process of evolution of any entity may conveniently be 
described in such functional terms. If this evolution be regarded 
as resulting from successive interactions with environmental in- 
fluences, then at any given stage the entity will be a function of the 
entity at the next preceding stage and the environmental factors, 
the nature of the function being determined by the ‘‘laws of com- 
position’’ governing the interaction process. Such an analysis 
holds for any sort of entity and for any sort of development proc- 
ess. It represents equally well organic or inorganic, assimilative, 
sensory, or conscious processes. It even holds good both for proc- 
esses which produce more complex functional wholes and for those 
which simplify or deteriorate them—i.e., it holds for both integra- 
tive and disintegrative processes. 

In this note the main concern is with the development of per- 
sonality. It is interesting that many philosophic discussions of 
personality have recently again adopted the functional approach, 
according to which the personality is described by its modes of 
functioning, that is, by the forms of activity which the organism 
exhibits. Thus, a ‘‘self’’ in a particular stage of development is 
defined in terms of an enormously complex functional system. Or 
more precisely, the ‘‘self’’ involves a hierarchy of functional sys- 
tems, i.e., of more or less stable patterns of behavior. The ‘‘self”’ 
or ‘‘soul’’ is thus defined by what has been called above the ‘‘laws 
of composition’’ of the constituent components of the human 
organism. 

The above analysis shows what is meant by the term ‘‘self- 
determination”’ and by the notion of ‘‘responsibility.’’ The ‘‘self’’ 
at any given stage of its development is clearly a function of the 
‘‘self’’ at each preceding stage. (Presumably the earliest ‘‘self,’’ 
ie., the hereditary element, is the fertilized egg cell, itself a com- 
plex functional whole.) Thus the personality is ‘‘self-determined,”’ 
or is ‘‘responsible’’ for its own development. Or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that responsibility means simply that the 
self at every earlier stage of development has been a contributing 
factor to what the self now is. But the development is also ‘‘con- 
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ditioned’’ or modified by other determinants, namely, the en- 
vironmental influences. 

The notion of ‘‘freedom’’ is an ambiguous one. It may mean 
primarily absence of restraint or it may mean self-determination or 
opportunity for maximum self-realization. These various notions 
may all be understood in terms of the present functional analysis. 
Freedom as self-determination may be understood by an analysis 
of those complex modes of functioning which are involved in the 
definition of the ‘‘self.’’ For example, intelligence, memory, and 
imagination are aspects of such functions. Freedom, both as ab- 
sence of restraint and as opportunity for maximum self-realization, 
is represented by various kinds of correspondence or functional 
fitness between the various selves in the course of development and 
the corresponding environmental factors. That is, an organism is 
only ‘‘free’’ to develop if there is a certain ‘‘fitness of the environ- 
ment.’’ Obviously the earliest environment for a person must be 
the mother’s body, which has a definite correspondence with the 
embryonic structure and its functions, if the embryo is to realize 
its potential. Similarly, later environments after birth must in- 
clude social influences which correspond to the functional charac- 
teristics of the developing self, if full (that is, ‘‘free’’) develop- 
ment is to take place. Incidentally, this necessary correspondence 
between the selves and the environments at each stage is another 
way of saying, as Plato did in the Republic, that the soul of man is 
a microcosm of which the state or the social community is the 
macrocosm. 

In summary: What are the determinants of the personality? 
Heredity is one factor. Environmental influences are a second 
factor. The third factor is the ‘‘self’’ or ‘‘soul,’’ considered as 
the principle of organization of the whole organism at successive 
stages, or the ‘‘law of composition’’ which unites the other con- 
stituent factors. 


Pair H. PHENIx 
CARLETON COLLEGE 
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Humanistic Ethics. GarpNer Wituiams. New York: Philosophi- 
eal Library [1951]. xii, 223 pp. $8.75. 


It is the aim of this book to present a systematic re-statement 
of the traditional doctrine of ethical hedonism, in a form that will 
be at once internally consistent with its own postulates and exter- 
nally adequate to the common moral impulses and aspirations of 
man. It meets the first of these conditions to a very high degree. 
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The extent to which it meets the second is more difficult to estimate, 
and more questionable. 

Professor Williams identifies his doctrine by the descriptive 
title of ‘‘hedonic individual relativism.’’ The basic tenet of this 
doctrine is the assertion of ‘‘the axiological primacy of desire and 
feeling’’ (p. 19). ‘‘Primary value is the feeling of satisfaction, 
. . . From this meaning of primary value or disvalue it will follow 
that our theory is an hedonic axtology. Feeling-tone or affect (one 
of the meanings of hedone in Greek) is the axiological absolute. 
It either creates or constitutes the worth and the justification of 
whatever is worthy and justified’’ (pp. 22-23). 

Since feeling-tone is private and subjective—a conscious oc- 
casion in the life of some one human being—the necessary emphasis 
on individualism and relativism follows from this hedonic position, 
and is faithfully developed. ‘‘Nothing can be good at all unless 
it is good for at least some one individual. The good, for him, is 
always what he needs and what satisfies him. This is always de- 
termined by his own individual character or nature. . . . More- 
over, when something is in fact good for him, there is no logical 
necessity that it should be good for anybody else. Others may not 
need it. It may not satisfy them. Their natures may be different 
from his, either by biological inheritance or by training’’ (p. 27). 
The extreme rigorousness with which this tenet of individual rela- 
tivism is maintained is best exhibited in its extension to serve as 
the principal—one might almost say sole, save for a condition to be 
noted in a moment—ground of the concept of duty and obligation. 
‘An individual always has a duty, from his own point of view, to 
attain as nearly as possible his highest good, which is what is most 
highly satisfactory to him in the long run’’ (p. 29). 

This forthrightly egoistic and emotive theory of ethics is sup- 
ported and expanded by a consideration of what Professor Wil- 
liams calls the ‘‘Persistent Human Motivations’’ or the ‘‘Major 
Interests and Desires’’ that animate and direct man’s pursuit of 
his good. In this, the fullest and most closely reasoned part of 
the book, the author deals with love, ambition, self-preservation, 
pleasure and comfort, play, and the interests in knowledge, beauty, 
and efficiency. These are the forces that drive men on their 
private courses through life. The task of ethics is to guide man 
to a successful resolution of these forces, both in his personal 
career and in his dealings with his fellows. 

This theory accepts conflict as an inevitable and pervasive fact 
in human affairs. There cannot but be conflict among men, be- 
cause they seek the same things as instruments of their several 
satisfactions, because they want to resolve a common situation in 
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different ways, and because each tends to manipulate the world— 
including other men—as means to his own ends. There cannot but 
pe conflict within man, partly because he is a locus on which com- 
peting interests act at the same moment, and partly because of his 
immersion in time, which means that a keenly felt present desire 
may be at odds with a deeply envisaged future goal. Man’s task 
is to make what harmony he can out of this welter of real and 
potential conflicts. 

Such a theory of ethics issues in three crucial problems, in each 
of which the theory seems to demand one answer while the com- 
pulsive facts of the moral life seem to demand another. These 
problems, which Professor Williams calls ‘‘seeming paradoxes,”’ 
are the following: first, individual versus social and universal 
ethics; second, free-will versus determinism; third, evolutionary 
naturalism versus true religion. The validity and the compe- 
tence of the theory depend largely upon its success in resolving 
these paradoxes. 

The doctrine here advanced is avowedly egoistic, in a normative 
as well as a descriptive sense. Yet obligation to one’s fellows 
appears to be both a real fact and a deeply felt ideal of human 
nature. The author dissolves this paradox by reference to the 
twin forces of prudence and love. Prudence leads us to regard the 
interests of others in order that others may in turn regard our 
interests. Love leads us to identify the interests of others with our 
own. So obligation arises and is acknowledged as a mode of 
egoistic self-expression. 

This doctrine holds that all events, psychical as well as physical, 
are strictly determined. Yet men insist on holding themselves 
and others personally responsible for their actions, thus implying 
that they could have acted otherwise than they did. The resolu- 
tion of this paradox is less facile and happy. Freedom is defined as 
the fulfillment of desire, unfreedom as its frustration (p. 155, and 
passim). -Legal accountability and penal correction are thus justi- 
fied as deterrents to anti-social behavior. Conscience is conceived 
as the voice of man’s major interests—or better self—protesting 
against abuse by partial or inferior interests. So freedom becomes 
a mere conjunct of individual and social coherence. 

This doctrine holds that man is strictly a creature of natural 
evolution, whose good is limited to his own fullest satisfaction. 
Yet men persist in regarding themselves as actually dependent 
upon and ideally dedicated to a Supreme Being, or God. The 
author resolves this paradox by distinguishing between God as a 
substantial entity and God as a principle or standard. He denies 
the real existence of God in the first sense, but asserts the validity 
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and necessity of God in the second sense. God has no metaphysical 
status. But he has ethical status as defining, or symbolizing, man’s 
highest duty. 

This book aims very consciously—and quite successfully—at 
consistency in the line of its argument and at inclusiveness with 
respect to the common data of the moral life. Yet certain vacil- 
lations and ambiguities remain, clustering particularly around two 
points. For one, the author seems to assert, at various places, now 
that it is the individual nature of the man, now that it is his 
specific nature, that determines what satisfies him and so is good 
for him; e.g., on p. 27: ‘‘This [the good] is always determined by 
his own individual character or nature. What is good for a canary 
bird is determined by the nature of the canary bird, and what is 
good for a man is determined by the nature of the man.’’ And 
similarly on p. 14, pp. 52-53, and elsewhere. Secondly, duty is 
defined now by reference to the satisfaction of personal desire and 
the attainment of positive feeling-tone, now by reference to God 
as an objective ideal and to the devotion that man owes to God 
(ef. esp. p. 54: ‘*The maximum possible long run gratification of 
his desire . . . is his ultimate duty,’’ and p. 216: ‘‘Man’s duty to 
God comes first’’). This would seem to be either a redundancy or 
a contradiction. 

One is led to wonder if these uncertainties all spring from an 
excessive emphasis on the individual as the locus of value and the 
source of moral principles. This announces itself as an ethical 
theory based upon the doctrine of emergent evolution. Evolution, 
as a biological process, depends at least as much upon the species, 
or group, as a matrix as upon individuals as elements. Clearly 
either of these terms without the other is a meaningless abstraction. 
And even both of them together are meaningless without reference 
to the character of man’s total environment as defining the con- 
ditions of the good life. Perhaps the systematic inclusion of the 
concepts of the group and the environment, on terms of equal sig- 
nificance with the individual, would help to remove these am- 
biguities. 























-Trepett JENKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 





Essays in Criticism. E. Jorpan. With an Introduction and 
Synopses by Robert D. Mack. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press [1952.] vii, 384 pp. $7.00. 


This is the sort of book of which no adequate review can be 
written. First of all, it presupposes the author’s previous publi- 
cations, and a reader not conversant with them will find annoy- 
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ingly cryptic much that is here set forth. The arguments 
propounded, often indistinguishable from asseverations, are in- 
trinsically difficult. And the diction, though occasionally relieved 
by brilliant aphorisms, is far from luminous. The understanding 
of these essays thus requires considerable effort, and requisite for 
this effort is initial sympathy with the author’s central point of 
view. To the present reviewer, it must be confessed, the point 
of view is not congenial, and he is baffled by a work of which he 
cannot honestly say whether it is genuinely profound or essentially 
obscure. 

Fortunately, the book contains an introduction and synopses 
by Robert D. Mack, which may facilitate the approach to its mazes 
of speculation. The introduction lists the basic principles em- 
bodied in the text, and shows succinctly how the issues of criticism 
are related to the major ideas with which Professor Jordan’s other 
works are concerned. And the synopses, printed as an appendix, 
epitomize in a form unavoidably abstract the chief contents of the 
individual esays. If the purpose of a review is to reproduce 
briefly and faithfully the chief theses or tenets of a book, this pur- 
pose has been carried out by Mr. Mack admirably and con amore, 
though perhaps too much in the spirit of a disciple. 

The issues discussed are indicated by the titles of the essays. 
They are as follows: I, Words; II, Experience; III, Imagination 
and Its Organon Metaphor; IV, Literature and the Stability of 
Culture; V, On Genius and Taste; VI, Poetry and Metaphysics; 
VII, Art and Morality; VIII, Art and Reality; IX, What Is a 
Poem? These nine essays, covering such a wide range of subjects, 
are dominated throughout by two complementary strains; voiced, 
as it were, in contrapuntal fashion, they appear repeatedly in im- 
passioned hostility to all species of subjectivism and dogmatic 
avowal of extravagant objectivism. So radical indeed is the 
statement of objectivism, here reiterated with many variations, 
that what it reflects is less the nature of the subjects treated than 
the idiosyncrasy of the author in dealing with them. It is the 
irony of the book that the kind of objectivism it purports to vindi- 
cate depends upon a method and an idiom so special or personal, 
and hence so subjective. In this lies perhaps the originality of 
the work, but this also explains its esoteric nature. 

Esoteric, for example, is the author’s conception of poetry, ap- 
plicable in principle to all the arts, and suggestive of the entire 
trend and tenor of his philosophy of criticism. ‘‘A word as an 
element of quality in a poem,’’ to quote a characteristic passage, 
“is a primal reality, being an individuate mass of objective feeling, 
& pulse of the poetic urge, and ‘refers to’ nothing, neither to a 
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world outside nor inwardly to a hypothetical mind. It has no 
reference, needs none, because it is. It is therefore not a sign 
which gets its significance from something whose nature is other 
and different from its own. As independent reality it does not 
depend on anything, but all dependence is from it. . . . In the 
beginning was the Word”’ (p. 46). Upon this theme the author 
plays numerous variations, all in the interest of a poem’s objec. 
tivity, the design of which ‘‘is not felt or need to be felt or ex. 
perienced by anybody’’ (p. 82). The view thus intimated may 
of course be true, but the author’s asseveration does not make it 
so. The arguments for a thesis so strange, if we seek to extricate 
them from the elaborate texture of magisterial assertions, are 
closly bound up with the author’s basic theories constitutive of his 
objective philosophy ; but these theories, such as those of logic and 
of truth and of reality, are here suggested rather than developed, 
and there is in this book no other proof of their validity than its 
author’s own word that they are valid. The dogmatic and often 
vehement manner in which their validity is thus averred reveals a 
temper and temperament curiously but not surprisingly at variance 
with the author’s frequent and trenchant animadversions upon 
eccentricity. 

For whom are these essays intended? One wonders. If meant 
to instruct or enlighten contemporary artists and critics and phi- 
losophers, wholesale disparagement of everything modern is hardly 
conducive to achieve this purpose. Fcrasez l’infime is an invi- 
tation one does not usually address to those branded with infamy. 
All of modern philosophy is stigmatized because ‘‘ philosophy in 
the Western world since the Renaissance has been about the mind 
and the inner experience of individuals, and the objective world 
has been left in the incompetent hand and the irresponsible mind 
of the scientist’’ (p. 83). And the philosopher of the present is 
‘‘a sophist without understanding or the will to understand, and 
there is nothing further to be said’’ (p. 160). Asa result, ‘‘There 
are no critics now. Our literary people now know nothing about 
philosophy, and our philosophers (God knows there are none) 
know nothing about literary art. They are all, philosophers and 
literary people alike, lost within their experiences, drowned in 
their own damned egotism, trying to make a world out of their 
own emptiness’’ (p. 162). Taunting negations, these, and compara- 
tively mild. It would be quite unfair to the author to cite out of 
context his harsher or more churlish statements. 

‘‘The dogma of radical subjectivism,’’ this is the author’s in- 
clusive condemnation of the present world, ‘‘is man’s supremest 
achievement—in folly’’ (p. 152). To this the retort is obvious: 
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(an there be a greater achievement in folly than the dogma of a 
monolithic objectivism so excessive that it tends inevitably to 


- become, in one of Hegel’s quaint phrases, ‘‘its own other’’? 
b ’ 


It is a pity that the book is so often marred by a polemic of 
questionable taste; the resort to invective, in which the author 
shows remarkable skill, is hardly in keeping with the spirit of ob- 
jective criticism. Happily, however, when oblivious of his aver- 
sions or animosities, the author can fill many a page with original 
thoughts couched in incisive prose. 


J. LOEWENBERG 
WELLS COLLEGE 


An Introduction to Aesthetics. Hunter Meap. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co. [1952]. vii, 307 pp. $4.00. 


This book offers an account of standard topics in aesthetics. 
The first part deals with ‘‘aesthetic experience,’’ the second part 
with ‘‘aesthetic value,’’ a third part with well-known ‘‘ philosophies 
of art.’’ Within these bounds an instructor will find some dis- 
cussion of most of the subjects he would wish to take up in an 
introductory course: the aesthetic attitude, the problem of taste, 
form versus subject-matter, imitation and expression, beauty and 
truth, art and morals. The treatment is fairly solid. It follows 
familiar lines but includes original observations by the author, 
some of which are very astute. There is, however, little attempt to 
reach any new level of analytic precision or clarity of exposition ; 
and where the material is as confused to begin with as are most of 
the conventional issues of aesthetics, the mere absence of strenuous 
analysis is bound to leave an impression of disorder. Professor 
Mead remarks (p. 6) that ‘‘the most fertile source of aesthetic 
difficulty has been an uncertainty within the minds of many think- 
ers concerning the exact character of the problem they are at- 
tempting to solve’’; but he founders in this sort of uncertainty 
over and over again, and especially in Part III. The major 
philosophies of art are there set forth in separate chapters with the 
titles ‘‘Art as Representation,’’ ‘‘Art as Emotional Expression,”’ 
“Art as Formal Design,’’ ‘‘Art as Social Evaluation and Influ- 
ence.’? Each of these ‘‘theories’’ is supposed to have its merits 
and also its weaknesses; and in a fifth chapter Professor Mead 
propounds his own theory of Art as an Integration of Aesthetic 
Factors. But what sorts of theory are these? In what sense of 
‘“‘theory’’ are they theories? How are they related to each other? 
What facts are they supposed to explain and what questions do 
they try to answer? Are these in each case the same facts and the 
same questions? Are we supposed to choose among these theories 
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and, if so, on what grounds? The reader of this book is not told 
much more than that these are all ‘‘doctrines regarding the fune. 
tion and purpose of art.’’ At first glance, and also after a carefyl 
reading, it seemed to me that some of these doctrines (e.g., the 
second and third) were quite consistent with each other, others 
overlapped, others contradicted each other, others were theories 
about entirely different things, while still others were theories of 
entirely different types. Indeed, within each theory there are 
elements, undiscriminated, of empirical explanation, concept analy. 
sis, critical evaluation, abstract value theory, and so on. The 
student, instead of finding issues carefully drawn and answers 
facing each other across these lines, will encounter a volley of ideas 
having scarcely more of a common basis than the fact that they 
were one and all provoked by experiences of art. 

Another limitation of this book will perhaps become evident 
if I say that though one can see reason to use it in a course on 
aesthetics, one cannot see better reason than for using, say, Parker’s 
Principles of Aesthetics (1920) or any of thirty texts before and 
after. There is something stale, or at least old-fashioned, and 
depressing about the subject as we follow it with Professor Mead. 
This is not, or not largely, his fault. Historians may find it hard 
to say just what has been accomplished by philosophy in this 
century—all, if not doubtful, has been called into doubt, including 
the very idea of what philosophy is supposed to be and to do; but 
no one can or ever will deny that recent movements have been 
lively, interesting, charged in almost every branch with disciplined 
effort. It is this vitality that one misses in modern aesthetics: a 
good sign of its absence is the space devoted by Mr. Mead to the 
ideas of Véron, Tolstoy, Yrj6 Hirn, Bell and Fry, Carpenter, and 
others who, though good or great men in their several ways, were 
dull and incompetent reasoners. These men produced what aesthe- 
ticians still feed on, for lack of anything better of their own. But 
if this is the condition of the subject, one could not expect an 
introductory text to be much more than a rehearsal of truisms, 
many of them false. 

I can best illustrate this point with Mr. Mead’s views concern- 
ing ‘‘the sources of aesthetic value.’’ Santayana’s Sense of Beauty 
(1896), following unnumbered German predecessors, divided 
aesthetic effects into three kinds: those of materials, those of form, 
and those of expression. These categories corresponded to the 
chief departments in the genetic psychology of the age—sensation, 
perception, and apperception ; they could also, by a certain amount 
of wrenching, be brought into correspondence with the usage of 
critics, who would speak of ‘‘color’’ or ‘‘tone,’’ then again of 
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‘“‘structure,’’ and again of ‘‘subject-matter’’ or ‘‘ associated ideas.’’ 
Now, much can be said against this particular scheme of division ; 
and some of it has been said, e.g., by Prall and by Gestalt psycholo- 
gists. But it is enough to point out that the scheme is not in any 
way obligatory : one can easily think of twenty ways of classifying 
aesthetic values which recommend themselves just as well. If an 
associated image is visual, delayed, reddish in tinge, vague and 
misty, perhaps each of these facts is as important as the fact that 
it is associated. Perhaps a ‘‘Nocturne’’ by Whistler, which is 
given to perception, has less in common with a portrait by Hals, 
which is also given to perception, than it has with certain dim 
memory images, which are evoked in thought. Perhaps the kinaes- 
thetic imagery aroused by a Tintoretto should be grouped with the 
kinaesthetic sensations experienced in dancing rather than with 
the associated images of hearing and vision. Material values are 
supposed to be related to formal values as simple to complex, while 
formal values are related to associative values as direct to indirect; 
and perhaps some associations, since they are relatively simple, 
belong with material values rather than with other associations. 
And so on: one could experiment for years with such suggestions. 
Aesthetics is in no position to spurn experiments in concept forma- 
tion, having had remarkably little success with the concepts it 
possesses. Yet aestheticians to this day speak of materials, form, 
and associations; and for Mr. Mead this is a fixed frame on which 
a large part of this system is strung. The result is sometimes 
calamitous : 

I am certain we have proved [he says at the very end] that any object, 
to merit classification as a work of art, must meet certain minimum require- 
ments. We can, first and very much foremost, insist that a true example of 
art, in any medium, must possess a core of aesthetic significance—that is, it 
must utilize material effectively to build up an underlying formal structure. 
Second, we can insist that there shall be integration of these strictly aesthetic 
values of form and material with the work’s associational content, and we can 
propose as an ideal at least proximate equilibrium of these three types of 
value. Third, we can urge both artist and appreciator to give particular at- 
tention to formal significance .. . 


This passage (which would have impelled me to offer a suicide 
pact to the author if I did not think it better to wait and ring in 
some of our fellow aestheticians) has so many things wrong with it 
that one is apt to overlook a small and simple fact. Mr. Mead, 
acting as a critic at concert or gallery, has no doubt often felt 
in some work a disequilibrium or a lack of integration. But has he 
asked himself whether such defects of organization, so frequently 
remarked by him and others, ever (much less always) lay in the 
failure to bring materials and form, form and associations, ma- 
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terials and associations, together? I see no evidence in this book 
that he has; and I see little reason to believe that practicing critics 
ever think in such terms. But if (and this itself is not to be 
assumed) aesthetics is to lay down general requirements for art, 
such requirements must have some relationship to our ordinary 
ways of judging particular works; otherwise, the aesthetician is 
merely imposing one of those queer systems of judgment to which 
no one who wishes to judge well does or should pay any attention. 

Since I have had to bring out what I take to be the weaknesses 
of this book, I would like again to affirm the general competence 
and accuracy of the chapters which deal with the more hallowed 
aspects of the subject. 


ARNOLD ISENBERG 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





A Modern Book of Esthetics; an Anthology. Revised Edition. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Melvin Rader. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company [1952]. xxxviii, 602 pp. 
$4.85. 


The revised edition? of Professor Rader’s book is a welcome 
addition to the literature in the field. This edition will be of 
great value not only to the general reader in search of a competent 
anthology but to teachers of esthetics. With regard to use of the 
book for courses in esthetics I must add that I know of no other 
as useful for the purpose of informing students of the views of 
modern estheticians. 

Two unfortunate weaknesses marred the value of the first 
edition: one was the unnecessary duplication of similar points of 


































1 The revised edition contains a new preface, a new general introduction 
and bibliography, new introductory notes to each chapter, and a new method 
of arrangement of the selections. It is about one hundred pages longer than 
the old edition and, since the total number of selections is only increased by 
one, most selections are more substantial, although those by W. P. Montague, 
Vernon Lee, and A. N. Whitehead are inordinately short. 

Selections retained from the old edition are by: Croce, Bergson, Tolstoy, 
Bosanquet, Bell, Parker, Miinsterberg, Bullough, Ortega y Gasset, Lee, William 
Morris, Mumford, Whitehead, and Maritain (expanded by the addition of 
six pages). 

Authors retained from the old edition, but with new selections, are: Fry, 
Dewey, Freud, Santayana, Richards. 

Selections added are from the works of: Read (2), Caudwell, Montague, 
Prall, Hospers, C. W. Morris, A. C. Bradley, Gotshalk, Worringer, T. M. 
Greene, Ducasse, and Pepper. 

Selections omitted are from the works of: Lange, Groos, Nietzsche, 


Parker, Véron, Hirn, Marshall, Fernandez, Carpenter, Lipps, Puffer, Ogden 
and Richards, and Wood. 
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view (e.g., Véron and Tolstoy, Bell and Fry, Lee and Lipps), and 
the other was a poor choice of selections from the work of Dewey, 
Santayana, and I. A. Richards. Both of these faults have been 
eorrected. Also, there is no question but that the selections from 
authors new to the anthology are superior to the selections they 
replace, superior either in bringing greater variety to the an- 
thology, or in giving the reader a fuller account of a particular 
view, or in being more intelligible. 

Whereas the old edition distinguishes twelve types of theory and 
fits the selections under them, the new edition utilizes a more 
organic scheme. The book is divided into three parts. Part One 
is ‘‘devoted primarily to the definition of art, with emphasis upon 
the psychological factors involved in the creative process—reason, 
imagination, intuition, conscious and sub-conscious desire, pleasure, 
and emotion.’’ Part Two is ‘‘devoted to the work of art. The 
selections fall naturally into two divisions: first, an analysis of the 
constituents of the art-work, and second, a study of the form.”’ 
Part Three discusses ‘‘both the appreciation and criticism of art 
by the ‘public’; and the relation of art to the social order.’’ 
Within each part the selections are well placed in relation to each 
other ; for example, in Part One the Read selection contrasts nicely 
with both the preceding one by Maritain and with the succeeding 
one by Roger Fry. 

Professor Rader’s introductory notes to each chapter fulfill 
admirably their stated function of clarifying and interrelating 
the selections, and providing a context for their more adequate 
interpretation. Also, within these notes are included a good many 
of the more important ideas of authors whose work, omitted in 
this edition, appeared in the old edition, e.g., ideas of Konrad 
Lange, Véron, and Nietzsche. Incidentally, the only selection 
omitted from the new edition the absence of which I regret is 
that by Nietzsche. The inclusion in an introductory note of Clive 
Bell’s position on the relevance of the concept of significant form 
to literature is typical of the many improvements Professor Rader 
has injected into his notes. 

Among the fortunate additions to the book are: (1) a much 
needed chapter on criticism (with selections from T. M. Greene, 
C. J. Ducasse, and S. C. Pepper) ; (2) a chapter on desire and the 
unconscious (with selections from Freud, Read, and Caudwell— 
the Freud selection is not the same as the one used in the old 
edition, but the writing of Read contains the essentials of the 
discarded piece) ; (3) selections on what Rader calls the ‘‘refer- 
ential materials’ of art by Hospers, Richards, and Morris. The 
placement of these in a chapter called ‘‘Sensuous and Expressive 
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Materials’ is somewhat confusing. Since the selections bear on 
the question of the meaning of art I should have preferred to see 
them grouped under a heading indicating this. 

Professor Rader’s new Introduction retains the definition of 
art contained in the old edition, viz., art is the expression of values 
and as such, ‘‘it is the language of human appreciations, conveying 
value-significance rather than descriptive meaning, and combining 
the personal and the social, the unique and the generic, the igo. 
lated and the contextual.’’ However, the whole organization and 
development of the argument for this position are new. Most of 
the emphasis formerly placed on the ‘‘rise of a collectivist spirit’? 
in art and art’s relation to social upheaval is gone. In its place 
is a fuller exposition of art as the expression of values, including 
the ways in which this view solves, or helps solve, such long-standing 
questions as ‘‘Does art make truth claims?’’ and ‘‘ Which is the 
more adequate, an isolationist or a contextualist theory of art?”’ 

There are many things said in the Introduction to which one 
may well take objection. Professor Rader’s insistence on works 
of art as phenomenal, not physical, objects is a case in point. 
Perhaps the most objectionable element is the definition of value 
as either interests or the objects of interest. An interest is said 
to be ‘‘an attitude of liking or disliking, of preference, apprecia- 
tion, or appraisal.’’ It is held that these values, as distinguished 
from facts, ‘‘have a variable character depending upon the sub- 
jective preferences of the individual appreciator.’’ This notion 
makes art judgment rest on preference, and since no ground is 
suggested for preference, judgment is left groundless and hanging 
in mid-air, subject to whatever whimsical wind may blow. Criti- 
cism becomes a collection of subjective impressions, and therefore 
unprincipled and without a valid basis. 

The Introduction is well organized around four topics: the 
definition of art, the fourfold approach to art, meaning and truth 
in the arts, and isolationist and contextualist esthetics. In spite 
of what has been said concerning the definition of art, these topical 
outlines, taken together, provide rich fare for the reader and suc- 
cessfully introduce the fundamental problems of esthetics. 


Rosert D. Mack 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


The Great Philosophers: The Eastern World. E. W. F. Tomuin. 
New York: A. A. Wyn, Inc. [1952]. 299 pp. $3.50. 


This book is Mr. Tomlin’s second excursion into the history of 
philosophy. It follows the same method he employed in The Great 
Philosophers: The Western World and ends with the same cry 
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against Logical Positivism and defense of the ‘‘concealed Abso- 
lute.’? The subject matter of this book is, however, much less 
familiar and much more debatedly philosophical. 

Mr. Tomlin is not at all convinced that there are clear lines 
separating philosophy from poetry, religious prophecy, theology, 
and aphoristic moralisms. Every effort man has made to under- 
stand himself, his society, and his relations with the cosmos comes 
under the heading of philosophy. Zoroaster, Buddha, Mohammed, 
the Hebrew Prophets, Lao-tse, Mencius, Krishna, Ikhnaton, and 
a host of others who would not normally be called philosophers find 
themselves taken seriously in this book. Ideas which are authorized 
by revelations are dealt with in the same way and are placed on 
the same level of philosophical importance as those which claim 
a foundation in the peculiar activity of human reason. The author 
is convinced that philosophy is the search for wisdom, and that the 
Western emphasis upon rational and scientific inquiry is at best a 
small ‘‘offshoot of the parent oriental tree.’’ The greater pro- 
fundities are not achieved by nursing the twigs of the offshoot, 
rather they come by getting under the bark of the main trunk. 

If the reader can accept these premises he will find excitement, 
information, and understanding in this book. Mr. Tomlin knows 
the literature of oriental religions and he knows how to worry his 
way through the variety of conflicting and confusing symbols and 
doctrines of the Eastern sages. The story of Eastern thinkers is 
bound so completely to economic and political circumstances that 
at times any good discussion must appear as a sociology of thought. 
The author of this book makes a valiant effort to overcome the 
tendency to make all things sociological, and he is sometimes 
successful. 

The great danger inherent in Mr. Tomlin’s method is that each 
person considered becomes the subject of a short essay that is 
essentially unrelated to anything else in the book. The reader 
sometimes gets the impression that the only unifying element is 
the fact that all of these people and systems were born in the Middle 
and Far Hast and concern themselves with ‘‘meanings and pur- 
poses.’? The result is that each chapter concerning a subject 
about which the reader has considerable knowledge seems woe- 
fully inadequate; the chapters which find the reader ignorant at 
the outset seem interesting and at times much too complete. 

If the author could have brought himself to make some specific 
and decidedly limiting definitions at the start of his labors, his 
book would have greater value. Our knowledge of Eastern thought 
has progressed beyond the point where we need sketches of the 
life and times of those who think differently in strange lands. 
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The beguiling all-inclusiveness of Eastern thought should not bling 
a person of Mr. Tomlin’s talent and erudition to his analytical 
obligation to those who learned philosophy from Plato ang 
Aristotle. 

In spite of the limitations of this book it serves one very im. 
portant function: it is an excellent vehicle for Mr. Tomlin’s own 
wisdom, wit, and perceptive insight into human nature and its 
peculiarities. He is a good writer and he has obviously thought 
elearly and well about a number of life’s imponderable problems, 


JOHN R. Everett 
Ho.LiIns CoLLEeGE 
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Aqar, W. E.: A Contribution to the Theory of the Living Organ. 
ism. [Second edition, revised.] Melbourne Univ. Press; [New 
York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1952.] vi, 235 p. $3.75. 


The revisions consist in the rewriting of several sections of the 
original version of the book. The argument, and the use made of White- 
head’s philosophy of organism, are identical with those presented in the 
first edition, reviewed in this Journal, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 110-111, 


ANTONELLI, Marta Teresa: La metafisica di F. H. Bradley. 
Milano: Bocca [1952]. 281 p. (Pubblicazioni dell Istituto di 
Filosofia dell’Universita di Genova, Collezione diretta da M. F. 
Sciacea, I.) L. 1800. 


Ascu, Sotomon E.: Social Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1952. xvi, 646 p. $5.50. 


AvICcENNA. Avicenna’s Psychology. An English Translation of 
Kitab al-Najat, Book II, Chapter VI, with Historico-philosophi- 
cal Notes and Textual Improvements on the Cairo Edition, by 


F. Rahman. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1952. xii, 127 p. 
$2.50. 


The recent millenary celebrations in honor of Avicenna (Ibn Sina’) 
at Baghdad in Persia (March 1952) have called forth a goodly number 
of studies in interpretation of various aspects of his many-sided career, 
and have brought the promise of a properly critical edition of his works. 
The present volume, which is part of an Oxford doctoral dissertation, is 
an excellent contribution to these Avicennan studies. It was in the 
Kitab ash-Shifa’ that Ibn Sina’ gave his own great exposition of his 
philosophy, but the Shifa’ has never been fully edited (the Teheran 
lithograph of 1885 being so defective as to be almost useless), so that 
students have for the most part used his own compendium of his teaching 
in the Najat. From this compendium Mr. Rahman has translated the 
sixteen sections in which Avicenna expounds his doctrine of the soul, of 
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the workings of the intellect, his arguments against transmigration and 
against the pre-existence of the soul, and his proofs of the soul’s im- 
mortality, illustrating these arguments from the writings of Aristotle 
and his Greek interpreters, and being at pains to point out where Avicenna 
makes his independent contribution to these matters under discussion. 
Though the English is at times a little curious, the translation has been 
very well done. 


BaumeaRDT, Davip: Bentham and the Ethics of Today. With 
Bentham manuscripts hitherto unpublished. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1952. xiv, 584 p. $9.00. 

BAUMGARTEN, Epuarp: Amertkanische Philosophie. Aus. Hand- 
buch der Amerikakunde, 2 Aufl. Frankfurt/Main: Moritz 
Diesterweg, 1952. pp. 162-199. 


After a brief historical survey that halts momentarily at the practical 
philosophy of Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, the body of 
this essay is concerned with longer accounts of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
William James, and John Dewey. In each case there is a biographical 
summary followed by a perceptive discussion of the chief philosophic 
themes that Baumgarten finds in his subjects. In a relatively extended 
bibliography at the end of the essay Baumgarten has listed German 
translations and discussions of American philosophy and philosophers as 
well as major primary and secondary literature in English. 


BaYLE, Pierre: Selections from Bayle’s Dictionary. Edited by 
E. A. Beller and M. duP. Lee, Jr. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1952. xxxiv, 312 p. $6.00. 

Bett, K. V.: Moral Calculus for the Modern World. Third Edi- 
tion, Dec. 15, 1949 to Mar. 26, 1952. [Washington, N. J.: 
Stryker Press, 1952]. vi, 40 p. 

BERKELEY, GrorcE: Alciphron, ou Le pense-menu. Introduction, 
traduction et notes par Jean Pucelle. Paris: Aubier, Editions 
Montaigne, 1952. 343 p. (Philosophie de 1’esprit, Collection 
dirigée par L. Lavelle et R. Le Senne.) 

Bisno, Hersert: The Philosophy of Social Work. Introduction 
by Eduard C. Lindeman. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press [1952]. x, 148 p. $3.25. 

BURKHARDT, FREDERICK, ed.: The Cleavage in Our Culture; Stud- 
tes in Scientific Humanism in Honor of Max Otto. Boston: 
Beacon Press [1952]. ix, 201 p. $3.00. 

CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE Democratic Way or Lire. Foundations of 
World Organization: A Political and Cultural Appraisal. 
Eleventh Symposium. Ed. by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein, Harold D, Lasswell, R. M. MacIver. New York and Lon- 
don: Distributed by Harper & Brothers, 1952. xiv, 498 p. 
$4.00. 
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ConGrRESO INTERAMERICANO DE Finosoria. El peligro de la libertad 
intelectual. Tercer Congreso Interamericano de Filosofia, 
Mesa redonda de la UNESCO. México: Universidad Nacional 


Auténoma de México, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, 1952. 
118 p. 


Contributions by Nicola Abbagnano, Roberto Agramonte, David 
Baumgardt, Guido Calogero, Risieri Frondizi, José Gaos, José Emilio 
Gonzflez, Charles W. Hendel, L. O. Kattsoff, Alexandre Koyré, Francisco 


Miré Quesada, Filmer 8. C. Northrop, Emilio Oribe, Mariano Picén Salas, 
Samuel Ramos, José Vasconcelos, Jean Wahl. 


Cornrorp, F. M.: Principium Sapientiae; the Origins of Greek 
Philosophical Thought. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1952. viii, 270 p. $5.00. 

Empry, JOHN: The Namic Philosophy; a Philosophy of Reality and 

‘ Religion. New York: Philosophical Library [copyright 1951]. 
ix, 238 p. $3.75. 

Fantozzi, Luie1: La loi de l’espace; théorie physico-philosophique 
de la nature. [Published by the author, Via R. Boscovich, 46, 
Milan, Italy.] 1952. 151 p. 

FERRATER Mora, José: El hombre en la encrucijada. Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Sudamericana [1952]. 343 p. $30.- m/arg. 

Fune Yu-uan: A History of Chinese Philosophy. Vol. I. The 
Period of the Philosophers (from the Beginnings to circa 100 
B. C.). Translated by Derk Bodde, with Introduction, Notes, 
Bibliography and Index. [Second Edition in English.] Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1952. xxxiv, 455 p. $6.00. 


This standard work on early Chinese philosophy up to 100 B. C.,, 
written by an outstanding contemporary Chinese philosopher and trans- 
lated by an able American scholar, was first printed in English in China 
and has long been unavailable in the West. Among the valuable features 
of this second English edition are a special section of revisions and addi- 
tions, a chronological table of philosophers, an annotated bibliography, 
an extensive index, and a map of ancient China. Publication of Volume 
II, covering the subsequent period up to recent times, is expected shortly. 
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